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i. e., of change as mere change. But the hour of this popular teach- 
ing draws to an end. Already its justification for group conceit has 
been challenged; its justification for shirking reality will be more 
lasting, but it too will pass, the need for it dwindling. Some day 
we shall be content to be assured merely of the disastrous effects of 
inflexibility, of failing to meet whatever change takes place. "We 
shall stop clamoring for the assurance of progress from our social 
philosophy as we have stopped clamoring for the promise of heaven. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 
New York City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Milton and Jakob Boehme: A Study of German Mysticism in Seventeenth- 
Century England. Margaret Lewis Bailey. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1914. Pp. vii + 200. 

To the author of " Milton and Jakob Boehme " we owe gratitude for a 
clear, though brief, exposition of the place in seventeenth-century thought 
held by the Teutonic philosopher, of whose crabbed writing a contem- 
porary translator said : " Though you know I alwaies affected it and him, 
yet durst never saile into the ocean of his vast conceits with my little 
skull, me thought the reading of him was like the standing upon a preci- 
pice or by a cannon shott off, the waft of them liekt up all my brains." 
Boehme's influence, though hardly so violent as here suggested, radiated 
far and deep into the consciousness of the two generations following 
his own. 

One reason for his influence was the frankness with which he faced the 
mystery of evil. Although he believed in the oneness of God and nature, 
he conceived of man as a microcosm and of the human soul as self -existent 
and free to choose between its own latent good and evil. In its choice is 
manifest the law of opposition, with conflicting forces assimilated into 
harmony. The analogous harmonizing process in nature is brought about 
by seven organizing spirits, the first three representing the centripetal, 
centrifugal, and rotatory laws of motion, the fourth the pivot between the 
physical and the spiritual forces, and the last three the spiritual equiva- 
lents of the laws of motion. In this process of self-manifestation through 
opposition, both in God and in man, will is the dominant force. 

Before elucidating Boehme's doctrines Dr. Bailey traces the history of 
mysticism from Plotinus through the seventeenth-century academies. The 
English line of descent, necessarily meager, would have seemed more 
nearly complete had Spenser been more searchingly examined and had 
Robert Southwell been mentioned for " The Burning Babe " and " At 
Home in Heaven." Contemporaneous with the emotional experiences of 
mysticism ran the intellectual attempt to control nature, first through 
magic and alchemy, later through modern science. Both interests were 
cultivated by the academies, which originated in Italy, were interrupted 
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by the Thirty Tears' War, and survived in such modified forms as the 
Royal Society and the Society of Friends. 

During Boehme's lifetime England became the nursery of noncon- 
formist sects, not unlike the academies in their emphasis upon mystical 
experiences and social reform, and hence well adapted to absorb his teach- 
ings. His works, completely published in English between 1644 and 1662, 
enunciated the philosophical principles implicit in the sects and the acad- 
emies. Among his distinguished readers were Charles the First, Samuel 
Pepys, and Sir Isaac Newton, who transcribed passages from Boehme, 
basing upon them experiments in alchemy. In William Law's works, as 
well as independently, Boehme's theories influenced the early Methodists. 
Tracing out the influence of his philosophical ideas upon scientists like 
Newton, upon religious reformers like Fox and Wesley, upon authors of 
ideal commonwealths like Samuel Hartlib, and upon political reformers 
like Sir Henry Vane constitutes the most valuable part of Dr. Bailey's 
book. 

As for its main thesis, the conclusion that Milton knew something of 
Boehme's work is inevitable in view of his acquaintance with Hartlib, 
Vane, and Herring, all admirers of Boehme. In some respects Milton's 
convictions coincide remarkably with Boehme's, notably in emphasizing 
free will rather than predestination and in regarding Christ's victory over 
temptation instead of the crucifixion as counterbalancing Adam's fall. 
In not all cases, however, do Dr. Bailey's quotations prove that Milton 
learned from Boehme; more than once the quoted opinions are contra- 
dictory ; Milton's condemnation of false teachers in " Paradise Lost " 
echoes a passage in " Lyeidas " written a decade before Boehme's works 
began to be published in English; Milton's account of how Lucifer and his 
followers were turned into snakes shows close parallels with Ovid, Dante, 
Lucan, and Phineas Fletcher, but no distinctive feature in common with 
Boehme's brief account. 

With a bird's-eye view of romanticism as permeated with a mysticism 
possibly derived from Milton and through him from Boehme, Dr. Bailey 
closes her study of an obscure, but important phase of German influence 
upon English thought. 

Elizabeth B. Collier. 
Hunter College. 

Kant's Doctrine of Freedom. E. Morris Miller. London : George Robert- 
son and Company. 1913. Pp. 181. 

This little volume is a faithful endeavor to set forth Kant's doctrine 
of freedom as it originates in the " Critique of Pure Reason," and as 
it is developed in the "Analytic of the Critique of Practical Reason." 
The author's sympathies are clearly with the idealism of Green and Caird. 
The problem of freedom remained for Kant a problem because his method 
was one of abstract analysis. By avoiding Kant's theoretical abstractions, 
Green and Caird are able to outline a positive solution for the problem 
which Kant really leaves unsolved. The author is evidently familiar with 
a considerable amount of Kant literature, and has succeeded in giving a 



